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310                 The Abode of Snow.
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beams. Inside, the walls were plastered with a kind
of coarse chunam; the floor was composed of rafters
and slabs of slate ; and on the floor, resting against one
of the walls, there were two or three small stone fire-
places, which constituted the only furniture, except one
or two chests1, which served as seats.

To say that this was in itself a pleasant place of re-
sidence would be incorrect. The large aperture in the
centre of the roof created a low temperature which re-
quired a fire to make it tolerable, but the smoke from
the fire knew when it was well off, and shpwed a re-
markable aversion to going out at the aperture. Con-
sequently, there was the alternative of being starved
with cold, or being occasionally half choked and blinded
*with the pungent smoke of birch and thorn bushes.
However, the smoke, after going up the .wall, did col-
lect pretty close to the roof, the inside of which it had
covered with a thick layer of soot. That was not nearly
so great an evil as the porous character of the roof
itself, through which the snow soaked only toe- easily ;
and being thoroughly melted by the time it got through
the roof, fell everywhere into the apartment in large,
black, dirty drops, so that it was somewhat difficult to
find a spot on which one could keep dry or clean.

On the second day, when there was no appearance of
the snowstorm ceasing, and there was great probability
of my having to spend a winter of eight months in Phe,
I began seriously to consider what state I should likely
be in after so prolonged a residence in such an apart-
ment. The prospect was by no means a pleasant one,
and I resolved, if I had to remain, to take up my abode
in the half-covered balcony. My liquors were at their
last ebb, and my tea was disappearing; but I could keep
-,, myself going in coffee by means of roasted barley, and
be no want of milk, meal, and mutton,
knowledge of the Tibetan language might